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Abstract 

This paper tries to analyse the problematic relationship of blacks and whites as 
depicted in Athol Fugard’s play A Lesson from Aloes. The drama set in the 
claustrophobic context of apartheid exposes the horrors of racism and the impact of the 
politics of Africa on inter-personal relationships. The themes of alienation and 
victimization are also discussed. Ultimately Fugard’s play showcases how interracial 
relationships become expressions of multiple and contested identity of characters. 
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Athol Fugard is known for his evocative portrayal of the harsh realities of the 
apartheid regime in South Africa in all its severity. His sensitive understanding of the 
suffering of the native population is truly remarkable which transcends his individual 
identity as a white liberal. His efforts have found him a rightful place as a playwright 
of international repute. Along with the pathos, his works also bring out the simplicity, 
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beauty and innate humanness of life, especially during the troubled times of extreme 
racism. 

In A Lesson from Aloes, Athol Fugard explores the relationship between 
individuals and the nation in the extreme political environment of apartheid. In the 
context of racial mixing and migration, the concepts of “home” and “identity” are 
increasingly relevant. The issues of belonging and abandonment are central to the 
contested identities of characters. Questions of identity and difference assume great 
significance in contemporary discourses, these being widely recognized as culturally 
constructed rather than naturally given. In contemporary South Africa, there is a better 
awareness about how the modes of representation contributed to the construction of 
stereotypical identities. 

A Lesson from Aloes is a gripping, claustrophobic drama of three people torn 
apart by the violence of a police state. The play dwells on feelings of mistrust, betrayal 
and horror set against the issues of racism. This taut, airless play powerfully brings in 
political concerns into domestic drama. 

Even while narrating the horrors of life in South Africa, the play moves beyond 
the specific place it is set in, and affirms the value and dignity of human life in a world 
of cruelty and suffering. With a sparse stifling setting painfully evocative of South 
Africa’s apartheid oppression, this poignant play centres around a farewell dinner given 
by a white Afrikaner and his wife, Piet and Gladys Bezuidenhout, in their lower middle 
class home, for his black activist friend, Steve Daniels, who is leaving the country. The 
characters spend most of their time talking around issues instead of about them, and 
whenever some truth is spoken, old wounds are re-opened. Regarding the importance of 
the play as a lesson of survival, critical opinion asserts: 
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Fugard dissects the effects of South Africa’s social and political structure on the 
lives of its individual people. Here is a world where remembering is unbearable, 
forgetting impossible and future is irrevocably stunted and trapped in the 
present. Survival is the best this world can offer. (Fink 398-99) 

Steve Daniels seems to be Fugard’s representative of the black working class 
men who is involved in an eternal struggle against the exploiters. In the play, Piet is 
presented as a white man, an Afrikaner who wants to establish friendly relations with 
black men. His action is borne not out of mere intellectual conviction, but natural 
feelings. Piet got interested in Steve. Out of curiosity, he went to listen to Steve’s 
speech. Piet was the only white present at that meeting and it made him a little nervous. 
The blacks encouraged him by cheering, laughing and slapping on his back. They made 
a place for him in the first row. A white man who showed real concern for the black 
cause was something strange for the blacks also. 

The developing relationships and the hope of a prosperous future in A Lesson 
from Aloes get shattered in the suppressive measures taken by the government. 
Violence is used in the play as an evocative means to translate the horrors of 
contemporary politics and man’s precarious existence in a hostile world. The 
government tried to suppress the uprising by imprisonment, banning or even exiling the 
activists. Steve too had to suffer imprisonment for six months. 

Piet was rendered jobless as he lost his job as a bus driver. His house was raided 
by Special Branch as part of their hunt for “banned literature, and political search that 
didn’t exist” (LFA 26). But the greatest trauma befell Gladys. Gladys had a fiercely 
personal space which she had carefully guarded, which was eventually violated by the 
raiders. She used to note down her intensely personal experiences and secrets in her 
diary that she did not share even with her husband. The raiders confiscated these 
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diaries and read it in her presence. When they read it in public, it produced a traumatic 
effect on her very much like rape. As a result, Gladys lost her mental balance and was 
confined to a mental asylum. 

The violence of the authorities not only affected individual lives, but severed 
their relationships among themselves and with the country. Everyone suspected that 
there was an informer behind the arrest of Steve. Most probably owing to his race, Piet 
was considered as the traitor and everyone began to isolate him. The label of a traitor 
was the highest insult that could be hurled at him. The author himself faced 
abandonment during the rise of black consciousness in South Africa. Usha Kalyani 
observes how Fugard’s sympathies have made him an outsider in his own country: 
“Fugard belonged by birth and upbringing to the relatively underprivileged sector of 
the white group in eastern Cape region which being anti-black considered him a traitor 
for showing deeply personal concern for the fate of the ordinary, anonymous black 
people with whom he most closely identified” (43). 

Piet and Gladys find themselves once again isolated in Africa. In the early days, 
Piet’s friends had an intimate relationship and they used to visit their home. Piet and 
Gladys used to visit the house of other comrades as well. Friends here represent the 
support of the society, which fosters a sense of belonging, that is now lost to Piet. It is 
the sense of belonging that sustains the existence of an individual in a community. The 
play however dramatizes the feelings of abandonment, betrayal, alienation and loss. 
The play opens at this juncture when after Steve’s imprisonment; the comrades do not 
invite Piet for meetings. Piet is isolated from their company. Steve and his family are 
to be the first visitors to his house since Gladys’ return from the mental asylum. 
Among others, Steve’s wife Mavis also believes Piet to be the informer. So Steve 
comes alone to the farewell meal offered by Piet. 
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Steve, along with his family is going for good to England on an exit permit. 
Apart from losing faith in the struggle, he has started hating his life in Africa. Africa 
has become a deadly trap, shorn of all the patriotic and romantic glory of one’s 
homeland. It is a limiting and restrictive space that suffocates the claustrophobic 
characters. Steve doesn’t want to carry the cherished objects of his house with him He 
fears that these “damned things” will remind him of his troublesome life in Africa. He 
wants to start a totally new life in England. He grows so indignant that he declares that 
he doesn’t “owe this damned country a thing anymore” (LFA 67). 

However, in spite of the bitter circumstances, Piet is trying to survive in Africa. 
He is not ready to leave Africa, his “home.” He is a loving and understanding husband. 
He acknowledges that nothing of what Gladys had been through would have happened 
if she had not married him. It was he who lured her from the safety of her middle-class 
English home. It is his involvement in politics that invited the resentment and 
consequent backlash of the oppressive State. 

Piet has a collection of indigenous aloe plants. Aloes are hearty but ugly plants 
that survive in hostile environments such as in South Africa which is typically dry and 
uncompromising. Throughout the course of the play Piet keeps returning to the 
nameless aloe plant. It becomes symbolic of the character’s situation due to its 
anonymity. He grows aloe plants in jam tins. He feels that Africa is like a jam tin 
where an individual faces several restrictions. The aloe plant needs space for its roots 
to enjoy its natural growth. Like that, the individual needs space to expand. They are 
both under suppression in one form or another. 

While Piet loves aloes, Gladys adores roses. But she knows that roses cannot 
survive in the less fertile soil of Africa. She is not ready to accept Africa as her home. 
Like Steve, she is ready to leave Africa. She gets suffocated in the hostile environment 
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of Africa. She says with utmost contempt, “God has not planted me in a jam tin. He 
might have cursed you Afrikaners, but not the whole human race, I want to live my 
life, not survive it” (LFA 16). Aloes do not instill confidence in her to overcome the 
odds. She is aware of the fact that the revolution has failed. Piet also acknowledges the 
failure. But he strongly believes “The weakness lay not in our ideals, but in ourselves” 
(LFA 39). 

Piet acquired the knowledge that there is nothing gentle in his world. He is 
attracted towards “what is cruel and ugly about this country” (LFA 16). Steve 
persuades him to leave Africa, but he cannot. Like the aloe plant he tries to survive in 
the hostile environment of Africa with sheer grit. One of the many implications of the 
symbol of aloes is precisely this: that existence is not necessarily the attempt to 
transplant oneself in a new unnatural habitat, but the dialectics of contradiction and 
negotiation with one’s native habitat, one’s natural identity. 

A Lesson from Aloes explores the delicate balance between the personal and the 
political in the characters’ lives. The politics of Africa, and the issues of belonging and 
abandonment become expressions of the multiple and contested identities of the 
characters. In other words, their identities involve processes of constant negotiation in 
their relationship with Africa. Athol Fugard presents an examination of the notions of 
belonging to a culture, alienation and abandonment in an attempt to negotiate the 
associated concepts of ‘home’ and ‘identity.’ Such an assessment of one’s own position 
and significance in society is a powerful effort to attain self-empowerment. The play 
ultimately seems to define cultural identity as the result of an intricate process whereby 
individuals or groups consciously or subconsciously evaluate their own situations in 
society, and attempt to establish a sense of self-esteem and self-confidence which enable 
them to accept their own place in life and society. The play seems to justify what Henry 
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Lewis Gates Jr. famously comments about contemporary literature in general, that it is 
one of the sites for contest and negotiation, self-fashioning and re-fashioning (1993: 11). 

Above all, Fugard foregrounds the need for consensus and understanding in 
bringing about a congenial atmosphere of sharing and cooperation in building a national 
spirit, among South Africans in particular, and a world with better racial relations. In the 
Introduction to The Dramatic Art of Athol Fugard, the author Albert Wertheim points 
out: “Fugard is a world-class playwright who often uses the South Africa he knows so 
intimately as a setting for more universal examinations of human life, human 
interactions, and the powers of art.”(vi) 
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